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commencing the new year, we tender to our 
ibers our heart-felt wishes for their welfare 
and happiness, and trust that good health may 
iad its wonted zest to their exertions throughout 
coming season; for of all earthly blessings 
one can compare with it in the degree of pleasure 
pparts to man, in enabling him to pursue his 
gocations with an elastic step, a generous flow 
dfspirits, and a heart impressed with a high sense 
df gratitude to the Giver of All Good. Worldly 
wealth may procure for man all that human vani- 
fj, or a sensual appetite could desire; but with- 
health, the power of enjoyment is denied him, 
the possession of the means of gratifica‘.on, 
Waiperves to remind him how insignificant an ac- 
quisition is the world’s gear, ‘when unaccompa- 
tied by physical capacity.“ But while we thus of- 
ap our aspirations, let us not omit to tender 
hope also, that each and all may, by their con- 
diet, testify that the blessings which we bespeak 
for them are as well deserved as sincerely invok- 
i: 
“Tue Atsion—We observe in the Albion, pub- 
lished in the city of New-York, of the 28d ulti- 
no, that persons becoming subscribers to that 
journal, from and after that date, will be presented 
with a copy of two superb plates, that have been 
published in the course of the last year. These 
plates are— 1st. a view of the new Houses of the 
British Parliament ; and 2d. Miss Ellen Tree in 
tha character of Ion. The price of the Albion, is 
six dollars per annum, payable in advance, and 
We take unfeigned pleasure in saying, that it is 
Oe of the best conducted journals that we have 
ever had the pleasure of reading, containing as it 
does the very essence of all the best British peri- 
ddicals, together with well digested and authentic 
foreign and domestic news. Indeed, we know of 
nO paper which we read with more profit and de- 
light, nor of any where there is more expansive 














grasp of thought, brilliant display of manly intel- 








leet, or where the lover of polite literature can 80 
well be accommodated, To the American states- 
man and politician, its notices of the debates in the 
British Parliament, is of the very first importance, 
as in no other work published in America, are there 
to be found such copious extracts of the doings 
of the legislature of vur father-land. 








Stocx—As this is a trying month upon beasts 
of all kinds, the farmer should see that those who 
have charge of his stock, do not neglect their du- 
ty. Without the head of an establishment gives 
a vigilant supervision—without he rigorously en- 
forces his orders, and personally attends to their 
execution, there are but few who have usually 
charge of such duties, that are influenced by mo- 
ral considerations, and the consequence is, that 
where the master depends upon others to carry 
his views into execution, the work is indifferent- 
ly done and the stock suffer. Regularity for feed- 
ing is almost as necessary as provender, and with- 
out the beasts get full supplies of wholesome wa- 
ter at this season of the year, what they do eat 
does them much less service. For the milch cow; 
water is almost as essential as slops, or succulent 
food ; for without she has free access through the 
day to water, she will invariably fall off in her 
milk. In all cases where the thing is practicable, 
the farmer should provide a spring, or flow of 
running water, in his barn-yard, where his stock 
may enjoy it without stint, and whenever the 
earth is covered with snow, he should be mindful 
to place in a trough, accessible to all, either chalk 
or clay, one or the other being necessary to assist 
digestion and correct the crudities in the stomachs 
of most animals when pent up. 


PORK WANTED. 

We observe by the Danville, Va. Reporter of 
the 22d ultimo, that two thousand hogs are wanted 
by the citizens of that place; that “they have been 
on short allowance during the whole season, and 
if some kind drovers do not come to their aid, 
their rations must be wholly stopped.” “Indeed,” 
says the editor, “in plain English, we have no meat, 
and we hear of none coming to our market.”— 
The notice concludes that 2,000 hogs would find 
in that market fair prices and a rapid sale. 

We notice this facet for the double purpose of 
calling the attention of drovers to it, and of awa- 





joints were counted- The letter 


a contingency so annoying 1 ‘ 
commons, and withal so humiliating othe pride of 
the husbandman, as to be compelled to dep alt 
on distant supplies for so essential. an . 
every larder. ‘The farmers in the vicinity of Dan- 
ville have only to will it, to secure a8 inne pork: 
as will meet their demands year in and year out. 
They have only to procure a few sows and a good 
boar of the proper breed, and to provide theirhogs” 
with a clover lot of a few acres ¢ nic | 
with a woods, to make hog raising. not only an 
easy, but a profitable business. We hesituie not 
to affirm that there is no farmer who can spare for” 
such purpose, a clover lot of fifteen acres, with 
the advantage of a range of the woods, who may 
not raise from twenty to thirty hogs; end that 
from May till first of October they will keep in 
fine growing order, without any additional ex- 
pense or trouble. Those who wish to economise 
their corn in fattening should be careful to plant 
on every third hill and second row of corn, a few 
pumpkin seeds, These without materially dimin- 
ishing the yield of corn, will, by eatly fall; pro- 
duce as many pumpkins as will notonly feed the 
hogs for the first two weeks of theif being penned 
up, but furnish a supply of ~wholesome food for 
the milch cows throughout the fall‘and most of 
the winter. But for both hoge*and cows they 
should be cooked, as that process not only renders 
them more nutritious, but prevents their ‘scouring, 
and consequently adds greatly to their ‘fattening 
quality. prone 
It should be a matter of pride with every farmer 
to raise his own hog, meat, and surely when'he 
can do it at so small an amountof expense and 
trouble, he should not.hesitete to make | effort, 
as it is alike called for by true economy and the 
comfort of his family. 








woes” tale ive 
SUGAR R CANE. _ fie oa ~ 
We have received, says. the New Orleans 
of stalks of 


Bulletin, of the 29th Oct,-a- bundle. 

sugar cane, from the plantation of —- 
woop, Esq. below, the city, . weg the 
most luxuriant growth, measuring 


height. In one of them as many as oer 






the cane, describes it asa fair sp 
field from which it was cut; ‘ie 
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i am Oe Seet during a day 
although they were making ten hogs- 


y-four hours. . This.is an as- 
in d,.even in the most favorable sea- 
d if planters generally can boast of the 
odnctiveness in. their fields, they will not 
e much to apprehend from the embarrassments 
€ times, or reason to complain of them. 
rear _ .- Charleston Mercury. 

















“OR ue — 
het » [From the Maine Farmer.) 
~ “THE HARVEST—THE CRADLE. 
‘Mr. Hotmes :—The wise and liberal encour- 
one given by this State to the farmers, to 
ng into view its ability to furnish bread for its 
np, has been well received, and will pro- 
produce the end proposed—free the State 
from the annual expenditure probably of 900,- 
000 to 1,000,000 of dollars, according to the sea- 
son, for the purchase of flour.” The importation 
has drained our country of specie, or its equiva- 
lent, has misapplied its Jabors, and diverted it from 
that channel, so essential for the supply of food 
for our existence, to other less profitable objects. 
Tt is the purpose of this communication, to of- 
fer to the growers of grain, but particularly of 
wheat, a mode of reaping it, which may save a 
sum fee to, if not greater than, the bounty offer- 
ed by the State. 


It must be evident that to harvest such an in- 
creased quantity of wheat, as from present appear- 
ances will be grown this year, will take more la- 
bor than may at first be supposed ; and must en- 
hance the price of labor, or cause the wheat to be 

out of season, to the material injury in the 
quality from what will be shed in the act of reap- 
ing and housing it. Let us suppose the bounty 
to amount to 96,000 dollars, and that 6 cents per 
bushel as the amount of bounty, there will be 
1,600,000 bushels, and it will take 160,000 days’ 
work to reap them with the sickle; allowing 20 
bushels to the acre, and that half an acre is reap- 
ed with the sickle. The proposed saving is sub- 
stituting a ai bey with a bow or cradle on the 
snaith, ins of the old fashioned heavy cradle 
over the scythe, With this scythe a good mower 
will reap two acres in a day with more ease than 
the half acre with the sickle, The labor in this 
case sayed will be 120,000 days, which must ex- 
ceed the bounty to be paid, and from my own ex- 
ience for 6 years, the wheat can be placed in the 

t state for eplenng and binding. 

The scythe so fixed is described as follows : 

The preparation of the snaith.—A staple is to 





*Jt is estimated that in the last year about 20,000 
bbls..of flour have been brought into and through 
Hallowell, Augusta and Waterville, for the con- 
su of the apnesie of maapanee and Somer- 
set, | g 4. population of 62,377. These 
two Counties ay be considered as agricultural, 
and needing a less supply of it on an average than 
the whole State, but if we make our estimate from 
1 the population of the State being 475,451, 
will take 150,000 barrels for its support, which 
at $10 per barrel is equal to $1,500,000, In 
eommon seasons the price of flour, and of course 





be inserted in the inner part of the snaith, about 
44 inches above the ring that secures the 

A. hole is to be made through the snaith from 
the wpper part of it, about 3 inches above the ring, 
this is for the upright stake or staff, that supports 
the bow. 


the snaith to receive the smaller end of the bow. 
This should be about 28 inches above the other 
hole. 

The Staff is to be made of a stiff sfick,.as it 
is to give. strength to the bow, and enable it to 
support the weight of the grain. In wheat the 
top should be as high as the lower end of the ear, 
in oats a little higher, 

The Bow is to be made of a supple but tough 


twig. 

The larger end 3 of.an inch in thickness. This 
end may be reduced a litile, and then put into the 
staple. 

Then secure on the heel of the scythe, bend it 
upwards, making the bow project about 6 inches 
beyond the heel or back part of the scythe, then 
bend it over to the top of the staff, into a crotch 
left to receive it, then the small end is to be secu- 
red in the hole next the nib. 

There is a space between the staff and the swell 
of the bow, through which the grain may pass.— 
To prevent this a string is to be used. Tie the 
end of it to the lower part of the staff, then pass it 
to the middle of the swell of the bow, secure it 
there, and then pass it to the top of the staff, and 
secure it there. 

A short trial will regulate a man’s practice in 
the use of the above. if he is a good mower and 
can leave a snug swath, and not leave scattering 
grass on the ground where mowed, he will make 
a good reaper. At the end of the strokes in cut- 
ting the grain, there should be a slight elevation 
of the heel of the scythe, and a little cant in with- 
drawing of the scythe. This course will leave 
the grain in a good state for gathering and binding, 
and as good as when reaped with a sickle. 

To this I add my practice in binding the sheaf. 
The English use the grain for bands, but whatever 
is used, the practice is to prepare the bands, then 
rake up together what is needed for a sheaf, and 
take the ends of the band in each hand, lay the 
band on the top of the grain, pass the hands under 
it till they meet, turn the grain up, and secure the 
band. 
I have been informed this has been a practice 
in some part of Connecticut, and that one good 
hand will bind as fast as one can reap with the 
sickle. 
In England where division of labor has been so 
profitable, a boy makes the band, and a man binds 
the sheaf as fast as one man will cut down the grain. 
I never made the comparison, but am satisfied this 
is a quicker mode than the old one. 

CH’S VAUGHAN. 
Hallowell, July 14, 1837. 


[From the Jeffersonian.) 
AGRICULTURAL PREMIUMS. 
The Dover, N. H. Enquirer of the 5th inst. con- 
tains the list of premiums awarded at the annual 
Fair and Cattle Show of the Strafford county Ag- 
ricultural Society, holden Oct. 17th. The exhibi- 


scythe. 


Another hole is to be made in the upper part of 
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warded to 
he having raised 41} bushels. 
The 2d premium was for a crop of 34 
and 30 quarts. % , a 
The 3d, was for a crop of $4 and a halfb 
The first premium for the best acre of 
awarded to Rufus Parish, of Gilmanton, ‘ 
yield was 136 bushels and 20 quarts. This jj 
tleman has received the first premium on 
many years, the amount raised each year 
nearly the same as that of the present year.’ 
The 2d premium was fora crop of 104 , 
and 26 quarts.* 4 
The $d, was for 102 bushels and 80 quarté#i 
Premium for the best acre of oats, 84 bushelé® 
Do. do. potatoes, 455 bushels* 1) 
The premiums with this mark * were a | 
to Mr. Paul P. Pillsbury of Tuftonborough;, wig 
also received one premium on butter, and two 
cheese. The whole premiums received b 
individual amounted to $35. te 
It must be confessed that some of the cropeex 
hibited at our Cumberland County Fair appearegt 
ther small, compared with the above. The os 
premium on corn here, was for a crop of 69 
els. No wheat was offered for premium; why 
we are not informed. we 
—_— td 
[From the N. E. Farmer.] I 
] MARL. aA 
It would be well if every cultivator was awale 
of the important fact, that whoever finds 
finds a mine of great value. It is one of te a 
and most general manures in nature—proper for 
all soils and all crops. Marl is usually found 
der moss or peat, in low and sunken lands, oi 
especially nigh the sea or large rivers. Ithas been 
sometimes discovered by ant hills, as these inset 
bring up small pieces of shells from their holem 
It may be known by the application of a oie 
acid, and even good vinegar will cause an 
vescence. 
“To find the composition of a marl, pour a f@ 
ounces of diluted muriatic acid into a Fl 
flask ; place them ina scale and let them be bal- 
anced : then reduce a few ounces of this dry mart 
to powder; and let this powder be carefully weig 
ed, and gradually thrown into the flask, until 
repeated additions, no farther effervescence is 
ceived. Let the remainder of the powdered mart 
be weighed, by which the quantity projected 
be known. Let the balance then be restored. ThE 
difference of weight between the quantity projec 
ed and that requisite to restore the balance, will’ 
show the weight of air lost during the efferves 
cence. [That air proceeds from calcareous earth 
alone, which contains forty-four per cent. of this’ 
carbonic acid air. Suppose five hundred graing of” 
marl lose forty-four grains by the escape of air, 
then that marl contained one hundred grains, or’ 
one-fifth part of the whole weight of limestoné, 
—T.G.F.] If the loss amount to twenty or’ 
twenty-five per cent. of the quantity of marl pro- 
jected, the marl essayed is calcareons, or . 
rich in calcareous earth. Clayey maris, or those 
in which the argillaceous ingredient prevails, lose” 


Ade 








the expenditure, would be under this valuation of 
40 dollars. 


tion of crops gives substantial evidence, that, with 
due energy in cultivating the earth, the husband- 


only eight or ten per cent. of their weight by this 
treatment, and sandy maris about the same pro- 
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portion. ‘The presence of much argillaceous 

be judged by drying the marl, after its bei 
with spirit of salt, when it will harden an 
form a brick.—{ Domestic Encyclopedia. 


tes [From the Genesee Farmer.] 
AGEMENT OF “HARD-PAN” SOILS. 


t, in reply to our correspondent M.S. in the 
No. of the Farmer, we shall at the same time 


‘pout gladly give place to any communications 


those of our farming friends who have been 
acquainted with the management of such 
than ourselves. 
Very different soils are in different places call- 
gi by the name of hard-pan. The general cha- 
meter of all, however, is argillaceous, or clayef, 
iad it is to this substance that its tenacity and 
dificulty of working is owing. In some places it 
rs as indurated clay, in others as clay slate 
gf egillaceous shale, in others as clay filed and 
¢ompacted with hard smooth pebbles, and again 
itis seen passing into calcareous shale. Every 
where, however, it is marked by the same hard- 
ness and difficulty of working, the same restive- 
ness of moisture and danger of injury from sur- 
fee water, and the same liability of having winter 
min and clover roots frozen from the ground in 
ster or spring. 

In preparing such soils for cultivation, the first 
thing is to free them from the surplus water, and 
this can only bedone by draining. Where the 
pature of the soil will admit, covered drains are 
far the best, as drying the earth more effectually, 
and offering no obstacle to cultivation, but expe- 
fience in England and Scotland has shown, that 
Where the hard-pan substratum approaches or ap- 
years on the surface, covered drains are of very 

use, the impervious nature of this soil pre- 
ting the water finding its way to the drains 
teadily, and stagnant suriace water sometimes re- 
maining for several days within a few feet of such 
dmins. Open surface drains are therefore pre- 
ferred, and when properly made, and skilfully a- 
dapted to the make of the ground to be drained, 
they are generally sufficient to free the surface 
from stagnant or standing water. 

Drains for this purpose must be adapted to the 
quantity of water, or the surface they are intend- 
ed to free from water, and should always be suf- 
ficiently capacious and near to eaeh other to al- 
low the moisture to pass off rapidly. In exten- 
tive tracts of nearly level land they can be shaped 
by the plough, the land being throwu into beds of 
proper width, and if the sides are smoothed and 
graded they will usually soon be tufted over and 
no loss of surface be sustained when lands are 
laid down to grass. 

The difficulty in cropping hard-pan lands, when 
properly freed from suriace water, lies in the hard- 
Ress and tenacity of the soil, and the quickness 
with which, owing to the fineness of its clayey 
particles, it becomes compact and impenetrable to 
the roots of plants, after ithas been loosened by 
the plough. This difficulty can only be remov- 
éd by changing the nature of the soil, or the addi- 
tion of such ingredients as shall prevent this te- 
Racity and cohesion. Long manures thoroughly 
turned in, benefit such soils, but it is only for a 
short time ; and the only permanent cure appears 
to be the incorporation of a sufficient quantity of 
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sand and fine gravel, if calcareous so much the 
better, to overcome the tenacity of the clay and its 
natural tendency to consolidation, and render it 
friable and easy of culture, at least for the depth 
of a foot or more from the surface. We’ have 
known land of the worst clay or hard-pan quali- 
ty, made first rate by deep digging, the incorpora- 
tion of gravel and manures, and thorough draining 
of surface water ; and similar results might be ex- 
pected wherever the same system should be ‘a- 
dopted ; and this plan has been extensively carried 
into effect in altering the character of soils in fo- 
reign countries. Whether it would repay the ex- 
pense, in ordinary cases, in this country, where 
good lands are so plenty and cheap, must be de- 
termined by the owners of such soils. 

Few farmers appear to be aware of the injury 
which stagnant water, either on or immediately 
below the surfaces, causes to vegetation. There 
are many plants that will flourish and grow vig- 
orously with their roots in running water, but 
there are few or none that do not appear to feel 
the poisonous effect of putrid or stagnant water. 
On hard-pan soils the proof of this is usually a- 
bundant; low spots where the water collects, and 
owing to the retentive nature of the soil, stands 
till carried off by evaporation, may be frequently 
noticed, and in which, in wet seasons, all vegeta- 
tion has perished. 

On hard-pan soils, spring crops will always suc- 
ceed much better than winter ones; and of the 
grasses, those that have thick fibrous roots will 
succeed much better than winter ones; and of 
the grasses, those that have thick fibrous roots 
will succeed better than the tap-rooted ; or timo- 
thy, orchard and red-top should be preferred to 
clover, éainfoin and lucerne, as these last are more 
liable to be frozen out than the former. This cul- 
tivation of the roots, such as ruta baga, carrots, 
or mangel wurtzel, will not succeed to any ex- 
tent on hard-pan soils, unless much care is taken 
in the preparation and manuring of the soil, by 
placing manures in furrows, and with the plough 
turning elevated ridges upon it. On the whole it 
will probably be found that hard-pan soils are 
better adapted to grazing than to cropping, and 
that they can in this way be made to yield a cer- 
tain and handsome profit to the owners. 


ON THE APPLICATION OF LIME, 


It is well known the farmers in several coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania, have long been in the habit 
of liming their lands with great liberality, and 
with the most beneficial results. On this subject 
we copy the following recent communication 
from a Chester county farmer to the Farmer’s 
Cabinet : 

The discussion respecting the application of 
lime as a manure, reminds me of the anecdote of 
the old man giving advice tohis son. “Put your 
lime,” he said, “if possible, on your sod before it 
is ploughed. If you can’t put it on before it is 
ploughed, put it on as soon as possible after- 
wards, And if you can’t put it on after it is 
ploughed, then put it on the best way you can.” 

My design, at present, is to communicate a few 
facts, which have come under my immediate ob- 
servation, and the result of the experience of oth- 
ers, in the application of lime as a manure. 





In this vicinity it-is becoming almost universal-' 











t so ’ — 

June, between ay 

cond, the crops will’ e 
from its being put on‘ the’ I 
time bey i" is ol put it 
at the time of putting in the crop. It has 
duly ascertained, aut one of the pil Spal fic 
of lime—is, the decomposition and bringing into 
action, the inert wageiasie:-fentinr: in 
lime is spread on the soil, it comes into mor 
mediate contact with the grass, and grass” 
than when the ground is first je fielc 
which have been partly limed on the sod, ther 
ploughed, and the remainder limed at the time. 
planting with — I have observed in plough 
ing up corn stubble, that the part 
sod, ploughed up much wiatlogee” ‘than that lim: 
ed after the sod was ploughed ; presenting & ric 
vegetable mould not observable in the. other. part, 
of the field. Le me i 8 
There are no kinds of crops which have come 
under my observation—namely, corn, oats, bar- 
ley, wheat, rye, potatoes, clover and timothy, b 
what are benefitted by lime, with the exception 
flax. Where flax was formerly raised to grea 
perfection, a very inferior article is how pro 
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since the application of lime. This has almost 


led to the abandonment of its cultivation in many. 


sections of the country. ; 
Oats, however, if the lime is applied fresh. bi 
ew is sown, will rather be injured than a 
nefitted by it, in preventing it from ning. 
have seen oats, - fields whieh had bee asa 
limed, send up an indefinite number of suckers or 
young stalks from the roots—which together with 
the parent stalk, would scarcely ripen if allowed. 
to remain re whole season in wad and. the 
stubble would sprout up profuse ra 
was taken off. But wien the tthe’ sk yy 
plied a year or two previous, it is decidedly ee 
nefit to the oe Lime can be a oot with ad- 
vantage, whether put on fresh, or left exposed to. 
the cocisats till it bécomes cold. This has b ma 
exemplified in the riers of mortar from old 
buildings which had been known to produce las 
ing effects. I have been told by a person” 
has had much experience in liming, that he ha 
had clover to succeed better, after putting it 
fresh slacked and hot, than in any other way, 
The Lancaster barnpile, in the vicinity of the 
Great Valley, is supplied with stone trom’ the 
quarries of primitive limestone in the south side 
of the valley. Ihave observed a field adjoining 
the turnpike of a thin slaty soil—the su | of 
which is composed entirely of a slate gravel, (and 
perhaps there are many others of a similar nature 
and similar] ieee) rraraa wk 3 
lime applied to it for perhaps an age, and yet is 
remit sale for its 4 bbs ; riage su-_ 
perior to'many others in its vicinity, which are 
of a much richer natural soil. Part of 
this field receives the flood of the turnpike, t 
whieh it becomes big oy 4 with the 
the 






















limestone of the road; and the other part 
ed, in’ dry ‘weather, by clouds « oa hich it 
my judgment, is the great stimulant to its vege 
ble productiveness. ’ 
B SJ 
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But the form and manner in which 
antageously applied, | leave for 
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. [Prom the New England Farmer.] 


idress, confident that we can offer nothing 

seful or more acceptable to our subscribers 
‘patrons. It is replete with thought and ma- 
‘reflection, and exhibits an acute, philosophi- 


en and scientific mind, well versed in the subject 
"of which it treats. It also evinces a practical 
w knowledge, without which all our agricultural 
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as 






theories would be of, comparatively, 
‘benefit. ‘There is a plainness, as well as 
ess in the style, and a simplicity of illus- 


en 
“tation, which show a happy capacity in the au- 


ah to 
ee 
"meat and nourishment. Let the farmer, who is 


yas 


adapt his e and ideas to the occa- 
e address is like a nut, full of rich 


ns Of improvement, con it well. We as- 


‘% guré him that his labor will not be lost. The 


‘Y winter evenings of the husbandman cannot be 
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better than in perusing the works of those 
ae, wees vén their minds, and devoted their 
to the benefit and improvement of this 
mother of arts. To see a father and his sons 
after the business of the day is 
is hushed and still, save the voice 
of the reader, is most interesting! We hope 
the time is approaching, when such scenes will 
be more familiar than they have for years past. 


ADDREss, 


‘Delivered before the Berkshire Agricultural So- 


ciety, at their Twenty-seventh Anniversary, 


BY J, BUEL. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Society : 


In complionce with your invitation, | propose 
to offer to this assembly some remarks on the du- 
ties which devolve upon the farmer; and to dis- 
cuss some’ of the prominent means by which 
those duties may be usefully and profitably per- 


formed. 


a 


tence. The 


Providence has imposed upon all, the obliga- 


tion of providing for the wants and comforts 
of themselves and their households. 


wants and comforts are not limited to mere food 
and clothing; they embrace the mind and habits 
of life—inte igence industry, frugality, benevo- 

ively exercise of these virtues, if 
hot always necessary to prevent want, are the 


_ Fig ‘0 our children the substantial enjoyments 


?? 


+S 


: fing means of promoting comfort, and of secu- 
of 


e. 
Though there are many ways and devices b 
which men endeavour to obtain wealth and ‘et 
pinese, there are few employments im which 
are attaii with so much certainty, or 


ow 


" which are more conducive to health, to useful- 


ya 


ness and independence—few which appa- 
_ rentl Betlae let the beneficent designs of the 


than that assigned to our first parents— 


“the cultivation of the earth. It has, to be, sure, 
Tike all other ayocations, its cares and its toilsa— 











appears. 
stimulant 


e have commenced Judge Buel’s excel- 
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its thorns—yet the wise and the 
its pursuits, seldom fail to draw from these, les- 
sons of wholesome instruction: to them, every 
thorn has its rose. Nor does farming afford 
that prospect of rapid gain, which. some other 
employments offer to our cupidity; yet neither 
does. it,on the other hand, involve the risks, to 
fortune and to morals, with which the schemers 
and speculators of the day are ever environed.— 
It offers a sure and substantial source of gain and 
of usefulness, far better for the individual and the 
community, than fortunes made in a day, and lost 
in a night—made by trick, and dissipated by fol- 
ly. Rural life is exempt from a crowd of evils, 
of rivalships and jealousies, which often cloud 
and embitter the lives of men in other profes- 
sions. 

“The husbandman should hate no one, for he 
should dread no rivals. If his neighbor’s field 
is more productive than his own, he borrows a 
useful lesson.” If his own field is the most 
productive,he has the satisfaction of knowing 
that he is teaching and benefitting his neighbor by 
his example. He learns to consider his own 
welfare as intimately identified with the prosperi- 
ty of all around him. A gentleman highly dis- 
tinguished for fortune, talents and usefulness— 
who participated largely in the honors and du- 
ties of public life, and who, by his examples in 
rural improvement, and his writings,mainly con- 
tributed to raise the agricultural character of his 
district to a perfection, excelling that of any oth- 
er district in the Union. I allude to the late 
Chancellor Livingston——has said, with much 
truth, that “If happiness is to be found upon 
earth, it must certainly be sought in the indul- 
gence of those benign emotions” which are the 
reward of rural cares and rural troubles. “As 
Cicero,” le continues, “sums up all human 
knowledge in the character of a perfect orator, 
so we might, with much more propriety, claim 
every virtue, and embrace every science, when 
we draw thatof an accomplished farmer. He is 
the legislator of an extensive family, and not on- 
ly men, but the brute creation, are subject to his 
laws. He is the magistrate who expounds and 
carries these laws into execution. He is the 
physician who heals their wounds, and cures the 
very diseases of his various patients. He is the 
divine, who studies and enforces the precepts 
of reason. And he is the grand almoner of the 
Creator, who is continually dispensing his boun- 
ties, not only to his fellow mortals, but to the 
fowls of the air, and the beasts of the field.” 

With a conviction of these truths upon his 
mind, no farmer should repine at his lot, or envy 
the specious -or substantial prosperity of his 
neighbor; but aim contentedly to fulfil with fi- 
delity, the high duties imposed upon him as a 
cultivator of the soil. 

The condition of the agriculturist imposes up- 
on him other duties than those which regard the 
welfare of his household. He is to provide for 
the subsistence of the great national family.— 
Most of the necessaries of civilized life are drawn 
from the soil, the supervision and mapagement of 
which he has taken upon himself. Our popula- 
tion is divided into professions and trades, to 
each of which belong particular offices ; and the 
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whole. The obligation is particularly mang 
upon the tiller of the soil; for, upon his:Jab 
the other classes mainly depend, for ma TC 
absolute necessaries of civilized life. If thefy. 
met is industriousand intelligent—for i n 
serves greatly tu abridge labor, and to 
its products and its profits, the bounties’ 
soil, with the blessings of Providence, will 
bundant, and plenty will spriog up in 
ner of the land. But the soil will wi 
treasures, in proportion as ignorance 
as rural labor relaxes its efforts, and the 
quent suffering is felt, with the certainty 
of an electric shock, through the whoie 
Pcircle. We want nothing but the mel 

a wo of the last year to persuade us of i 
- 










Society is dependent upon the farmer, not 
for the necessaries, but indirectly for many 
refinements of life. Agriculture furnishes 
of the labor which creates our wealth; it 
most of the raw materials for the manu 
arts; it freights the bark of commerce; 
receiving in exchange the fabrics of the 
the commodities of the other, it sustains and; 
riches both. : gts 

He who does not appreciate his social 
tions, or knowing, neglects to fulfil them, and fives 
only for himself, perverts his noblest faculties, 
and lives and dies a stranger to the best’ feelings 
which digaify humaa nature. ' 

Our agriculturists are also specially changed 
with the guardianship of our freedom. Theyeon- 
stitute the fouytains of political power, andare 
the conservators of the whig principles: which 
made us an independent nation. If the 
are impure, the stream of power will be 
and corrupt. The farmers compose the 
dy of our population, and must ever, while wer 
main a free people, control the destinies ofthe 
republic, and give the impress to our national ¢he- 
racter. Their republican and independent bear- 
ing—their sober good sense, unostentatious:hab- 
its, and love of order, must protect us alike tom 
the wily encroachments of ambition, the enerva- 
ting and corrupting influence of wealth, and the 
tumult and violence of the mob. They aretos 
free state, what a main-spring is to the watch— 
the great moving and regulating power. “Rome 
remained free while her middling classes retaim- 
ed a controlling influence in her public affairs, 
and she sunk to despotism, in proportion as this 
barrier between her , patricians and her 
was broken down and destroyed. “The — 
tion of Rome began,” says Sismondi, “ from 
time that the middle class ceased to impress iis 
own peculiar character on the whole nation ; this 
corruption increased in proportion as the interme 
diate ranks di ; it was carried to i 
est pitch, when the whole empire consisted of men 
of great wealth and the ace. -It is im, fat,” 






that the domestic virtues—economy, foretl 
and the spirit of association—mainly reside. Jt 
isin them, that a certain degree of energy 16 
cessantly called into operation, either as.a mesos 
of rising, or of keeping the position 





welfare of the whole depends upon each fulfilling, 





with fidelity, its respective relative duties. A mu- 





quired. It is in them alone that the sentiment of 
social equality, on which all justice is based, ea 





jun de pea without serious daniel a 


he continues to remark, “in the middle classes, 
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abe-kept alive. Grandeur isolates a man ; vast op- 
ulence accustoms each individual to look. upon 
asa distinct power. He feels that he 
exist independently of bis country; that his 
ion, or his fall, may be distinct; and, ere 
sollong, the servile dependents by whom a man who 
gqapends as much as a petty state, is sure to be sur- 
ed, succeed in persuading him, that his plea- 
his pains, nay, his slightest caprices, are 
@- more important than the thousands of families, 
whose means of subsistence he engrosses.” 
gevdn view of the high duties and responsibilities 
which devolve upon the farmer, as a parent, a til- 
alert of the soil, and a watchman on the citadel of 
w freedom, it becomes us to inquire, what are the 
jebest means of enabling him to act well his part 
yeaa. the theatre of life, in the several capacities 
yethat have been enumerated. 
_. The duties of a parent to his children, may be 
aggomposed in a brief sentence: teach them what 
«@good men in every age, as well as divine inspira- 
gelion, have defined to be the cardinal virtues,— 
glove to God and good will to man—teach them to 
industrious, to be frugal, to be temperate, to be 
whumble, to be honest, to be kind hearted—and 
igdeach them by example. 
Health is among the first blessings of life, and 
_the prudent man will always endeavour to secure 
it for himself and his family. This may be pro- 
emmoted by many little attentions which some do 
senot know: how to value, and which others, know- 
eng, phametally disregard. 
emperance, in all our animal indulgences, as 
ygwell as in our passions, is particularly promotive 
«oof health. The human frame is so delicately and 
e@wondesfully made, that an access or violence, 
éawhich may impair the functions of one part, may 
mcause irremediable injury to the whole system. 
The air we breathe, thongh essential to life, be- 
“eeomes vitiated, and prejudicial to health, by res- 
«epiration, by putrefying vegetable and animal mat- 
uiters, by stagnant waters, and by a state of rest.— 
«Hence our dwellings should be located in dry and 
healthy situations, our apartments should be roo- 
«omy, kept in a cleanly order, and frequently aired; 
mpevery species of putrefying substance should be 
removed from our house-yards and cellars, and 
“the latter kept dry, by drains, if necessary, and of- 
éetea ventilated. 
~~ The offices of the skin, are all important to 
whealth.. Lavossier has shown, that upon the low- 
est estimate, the skin is endowed with the impor- 
@vlant charge of removing from the system, by the 
eeprocess of insensible perspiration, about twenty 
*eounces of waste matter in every twenty-four 
hours, while the maximum has been found to a- 
mount to five pounds aday. These excretions 
are greater in amount, Dr. Combe adds, than the 
"United excretions of the bowels and kidneys.— 
veThese facts admonish.us, that if the functions of 
“gheskin become stspended, by a disregard to 
wvcleanliness, by tov great indulgence in sedentary 
shabits, by exposure to sudden transitions o tem- 
eoperature, or other causes, and the impurities 
*ewhich are ordinarily thrown off by this channel, 
'\are suffered to remain and accumulate in the sys- 
“fem, health must be impaired and endangered.— 
*eSo.important is a clean skin considered in the e- 
weonomy of health, that frequent ablutions have 
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ser rg waned re io high func-| productive labor, their 
tions of the skin cannot fai ing highly con-| years have been ¢ 
ducive to health. ’ £3 f i 4m 0 
Vegetation: purifies the air, and health,as well) mei or manufacturi 
as beauty and comfort, are essentially promoted, by | treads in the footsteps of, hit , By 
surrounding our dwellings with fruit and shade.| son of the application.of science, and the m 


frees, and ornamental plants. The splended elm | plication and great _improvement.in Jabour-savir 
e€ been superseded | 


which stands on yonder common, is alike the or- | machines, old practices. 
nement and pride of the town. What a lesson | new and better ones—all has been c 
of instruction does this afford! Every man may | improved. A useiul discovery ‘ 
plant an elm and a maple—an apple tree and a/ sooner made in one country,.or. ") 
‘vine—a lilac and a rose-bush, in a leisure hour, | thana knowledge of it is disseminat 
and may live to enjoy their shade, their frnitjand of the press, through every fd land. almc 
their fragrance ; or should Providence otherwise | with the rapidity of the “wind, . 1d it become 
ordain, may leave them as a grateful inheritance | known and adopted wherever it n be useful. 
to his posterity. Our fathers planted for us, and| But in husbandry, the cae has been ifferen 
we should requite the obligation, by planting for} We haye, to a.ruinous_ extent, it ‘many parts of 
our children. the country, persevered in the practices of our 
Most of the diseases which afflict our species, | fathers, which, though adapted to their time, and 












may be traced to impure air, obstructed perspira- | the circumstances of a newly settle are 
tion, or intemperate indulgences. illy suited to an exhausted soil, or to the present 
Another source of high, but rational gratifica-| age of improvement, We, too, must call science 
tion to the farmer, is the garden. This may be| and the press to our aid, if we woul seessful- 
made to administer largely to the variety of his |ly compete in the business of farming, wi th 
viands, the subsistence and health of his family, | well cultivated countries of the old continent, or 


and the recreation and improvement of the mind, | the highly improved districts of the new one.— 
without materially abstracting from the labors of | The agriculture of England has doubl “its pro- 
the farm. So strong is my conviction of the e- | ducts in the last sixty years, and the agricultural 





conomy and salutary influence of a well cultiva-| productions of Scotland, have been more. than 
}ted garden, that when 1 chance to see one in| quadrupled in the same period. In Fran »men 
travelling abroad, 1 involuntarily ascribe to jts|of profound science, have successfully oted 
occupants, economy, good taste and domestic en-| their talents to the improvement of the soil, and 
joyment. the government has efficiently aided their e “4 

The best preventive for gossip and tale bearing, | by he establishment of schools of practical and 
the common recreation of the idle and the igno-| scientific instruction in husbandry, and by peca- 
rant, and the bane of those good feelings and kind | niary aids to her agricultural societies. There, 
offices which sweeten and augment the pleasures | the soil has been improving under the new sys- 
of good neighborhood, is to inculcate in early | tem of husbandry ; here, the soil has been, deteri- 


life, a taste for useful reading. Books remind us| orating under the old system. Tho lands of 
of our duties, instruct us in our business, and af- | Flanders have been in unimpaired fertility six cen- 
ford yseful employment and recreation for the|turies, and those of China, for more than two 
mind in hours of rest or of leisure; and when| thousand years, Providence has provided for as 
the habit of reading is once acquired, its pleasures | too abundant means of perpetuating. the fertility 
and advanteges become more and more percepti-| of our soils, and has ps sin us with capacities 
ble and enticing, as we advance in useful know-| of applying them to advantage. ve recei- 
ledge. Those who employ their time in their] ved the talent. If we hide it or dd not} ut it at 
own business, seldom find leisure or disposition | interest, the master will assuredly take from us 
officiously to intermeddle in the private concerns | that which we have, and ive it him who has al- 
of their neighbors. But the mind is ds liable to| readymuch. But the spi oF gricultural improve- 
disease as the body, and a diseased mind is far| ment is abroad in our land, ‘The young farmer, 
more eee to character and usefulness than | in particular, feels its vivifying panes, Xt ha 
j tural ie f : 
are as injurious to the mind and manners, as bad | which are increasing in numbers ne 













a sickly body. Evil communications corrupt | already done much, and with 
good manners ; and bad books, or useless books, | tural societies, and of rot 
companions are, or as impure air, or obstructed | its benign influence will soon be man 
perspiration are to the body. The adage teach-| ery section of our country. We have th 
es, that a man is known by the company he keeps, | and enterprise of Wh bt § nation; and we 
and the maxim is true, applied to books as well as] sess advantages, and enjoy privile; 

men. to any other agricultoral peo 
Having discussed the effairs of the family, Jet| It becomes us, then, to ¢ F 
us now go to the farm : For, after all, our capacity | the lights of qgienees id the diffusi 
for providing suitably for ourselves and families, | of the press, that we ey i paliz 

and of becoming useful to others, will depend in | nies seemingly alloted to ust 










no small measure, upon the extent of our pecuni-| Allow me to makea farther d gre si 
ary means, and these means are to be acquired by | of a mes imptoving our husbanc 
the profits of our labors upon the farm. too m 


I would premise in the outset, that the business and ridicul dT 
of agriculture has not kept pace with the other/ derision, term 





been enjoined as a religious duty among many 
“seastern nations. A like attention, among us, to 





useful arts, in eecacerecine 0s ewe sat ty, offers 
it requires all our exertion and enterprise to over- 
take the spirit of the age. “fu the’ other ‘erts of 




























A German, by means of study and observation, 
Some spractical experience in 







mach increased ° 
ties of manure, and by pasture—thus 
to maintain, or to increase, the fer- 
ee soil, and .econsequently its products 
} from the resources of the farm. 


Other men have been assiduously en for 
in and have satisfactorily ascer- 

the laws by which heat, air and water, are 

made to exert their best agency in preparing the 


food, and the growth and maturity of 
plants—and have ished directions how to de- 
rive the highest from these primary a- 


gents of nutrition. : 

And others have invented new and improved 
implements of machinery 
ricultural labor of half its toils. 

A farmer in Ohio, raises fifieen hundred bush- 
els of Swedish turnips on an acre of ground, 

to. feed and n ten bullocks seventy- 

five A farmer in Massachusetts, 1A so 
mode of managing his corn crop, has realized a 
nett profit of 150, on little * ayes an acre of 
land, while his neighbors, in the same season and 
in carey | fields, have not been remunerated, in 
their for the expense of culture. A farmer 
in New York, has proved by experiment, that by 
a new process of making hay, he can save ten per 
cent. in weight, something in labor, and other ten 
cent. in the quality of his forage. Another 
ate of my acquaintance, has cultivated twenty 
acres of Indien corn, and eight ecres of beans the 
t season ; the former, estimated to average 
bushels the acre, and the latter giving more 

than an ordinary yield—without employing a 
pl ora hand be, in the planting or culture, 
—the whole work having been performed with 
the drill harrow and cultivator, implements of 
modern introduction, thus economising from one- 
half to two-thirds of the labor ordinarily bestowed. 

These are all matters of recent record, but as 
ae ay to be printed, they very properly fall 
under the denomination of book farming. But are 
they, on this account, less true, or is the informa- 
tion they contain less useful in your practice? If 
a neighbor makes a palpable improvement, by 
which he doubles the value of his labor, you read- 
ily avail yourselves of his discovery, though you 
do it by stealth. Through the means of agricul- 
tural ications, the entire farming community 
stand in the relation to you of neighbors—you 
become acquainted with all their improvements, 
and are enabled to profit by their skill and science. 
I might detain you for hours with details of im- 

ts in husbandry, which are essential and 
accessible to the farmer. Hundreds of men of 


profound science, and thousands of the best prac- | 8° 


per oe in this and other countries, are en- 

proving agriculture—in making two, 
fee and four blades of grass, and two, three and 
four els of grain grow, where but one blade, 
or one grew before; and they are tender- 
ing you the benefits of their labors, in the agri- 
eolteral works of the day. The accumulated ex- 


red by the press, and their benefits 


, calculated to relieve ag- | 8™@ 
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them, almost without money and without price. 
He that will read may learn. 
(To be continued.) 


(From the Horticultural Register.] 

A Descriptive Account of the Origin, Culture, 

Progress and j-vrwk honk of the celebrated 

Black Hamburgh Grape Vine, Hampton Court, 

England, By Epowarp Savers, formerly an 
apprentice in the Gardens 


Peruars there are few individual plants in the 
vegetable kingdom more generally known from 
record, and that have been the grandparent, as it 
were, to so useful and numerous a progeny, as the 
celebrated vine about to be described. For al- 
though it is pretty certain its first origin was from 
Hamburgh, from which it derives the name Black 
Hamburgh Grape; certain it is, that most of the 
pe vines so named now extant, can be traced 
in their first progeny to the old parent vine at 
Hampton Court. 

From the account given to me by the head 
gardener, Wm. Padley, Esq., in the year 1824, 
while thinning the fruit, it appears that the vine, 
if now alive, is over 70 years of age. For at that 
time Mr. P. informed me it was sixty years of 
age and had been under his inspection with the 
same mode of culture upwards of 40 years; and 
the fact was farther corroborated by an old man, 
Henry Taylor, 80 years of age, who was educated 
and worked in the gardens all his life time; he 
also affirmed the fact, of planting the vine in the 
place where it then stood, with his father. 

Mr. Padly observed, it has always been a re- 
markably healthy vine, and a very great favorite 
with George the Third, who, during his later 
years, made it a practice always to see the vine in 
full fruit and vigor, before any grapes were cut 
from it, yearly. But, George the Fourth seems 
to have been more fond of the juice of the grapes* 
than the beauty of the vine, for he seldom or ever 
visited it or the gardens, although from them his 
dessert was principally furnished, and he was cer- 
tainly one of the greatest critics and connoisseurs 
of fruit of his day. 

The first origin of the vine, says Mr. Padley, 
was from Hamburgh about 60 years ago; four 
cuttings were sent under the name of Black Ham- 
burgh to his majesty George the Third, but two 
only were made to vegetate, one of which was 
sent to Cumberland Lodge, and the other retain- 
ed and planted in the place where it now grows. 
He continues, “The house was then a small pine- 
stove used for succession pines, but in conse- 
quence of the vine making such rapid growth and 
the fruit being of a superior quality, it was entirely 
appropriated to its growth, which soon covered 
the whole of the roof, and it was therefore deem- 
ed requisite to enlarge it, to allow the plant to 
w to its full extent; which, however, was not 
found sufficiently large and it was again enlarged 
to the present size.t He further remarked that 
the extraordinary growth and size of the vine, has 
been the cause of many erroneous ideas among 
gardeners relative to the probable cause of its 





[*There is a want of good taste, as well as feel- 
ing in this remark. Ed. Farmer & Gardener.} 
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large growth, as there never ny been any 
or preparation made for it: 
gested that its rth. tere had ope 
their way to the margin of the Thames ( } 
was probably about 115 feet from the base of ty 
main stem ;) this was however controverted 
the fact that one of the roots of a consi : 
was found traversing some distance up‘a’¢ 
drain, that was opened for the purpose of be 
cleaned ; but from the probability that’ the’ 
received much of its sustenance from that 
it was allowed to remain untouched. The 
oe placed in that part of the garden’ 
much of this kind of nutriment could be 
it is very probable that its chief support was 
tained this way. ¥ 
The method of pruning then, and, as it 
ed, always before, was that which is sieatae 
ed the spurring system ; and the manner of tr 
ing or framing the vine, was by leading thi 
main shoots from the north corner of the f of 
the house (where the vine is planted) along “dij 
front to the south end, where they were . 
and brought around to the back part of it, and# 
turned about half way back ; therefore the extrem 
point of the main shoots was over one hor 
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and twenty feet from the roots. From the’ and all 
shoots laterals were trained across the ho been g 
made to meet in such a manner that the r doubtf 
entirely covered. 0 I houses 
The method followed in the culture of the al 
was to winter prune it in the month of Februatyy pro 
and to keep it as late as possible before it ve that 
ed or broke, when it had the usual treatment branch: 
to vines in such situations; until the flo haustir 
commenced, when a little fire was used to set tie & Ye ha 
blossom ; after this period no fire was used ¢ slate ; 
ing the growth of the fruit; but, in the fall; many £ 
the grapes were ripe, a litile fire was used to keg & infants 
out the damp. e fruit was allowed to hang’ ig 
the vine until the latter end of January, when al 
was cut, and and the same process was followal m Where : 
for many years. oe  maturec 
The management of the vine was under th cumstar 
different persons, during my time in the gardens ™ %@,vin 
Mr. Groves, the foreman of the melon grouwséy ™ ‘und tt 
had winter pruned it twenty years; Mr. tstablis! 
Sorford, who superintended the private gardety § lime 
had the management of it, as regards giving a’ ™ "egetabl 
to the house, twenty years or more. The pers@e my ‘Mme t 
who had the charge of the second houses in t 
melon ground, summer dressed it, thinned 1 Pe 
grapes,and attended to heating the house, Ser ™ Wilicial 





The general produce of the vine was supposed! 
be about sixteen hundred pounds weight of 
a year, as the bunches were generally thinne 
about that number, which were estimated 
pound weight each. In the year 1818, in onder 
to try the probable weight of grapes which @¥) 
vine would bear, 2,200 bunches were left om 
which were calculated, perhaps not unjustly, to © 
one ton, or twenty hundred weight yess 

The Black Hamburgh Grape may be saidW 
be excelled by none as a fruit of the first ord 
flavor, and its excellent appearance as a dess 
renders it equally applicable as a handeome fr@ 
To this may be added, it is, when well mar 
an almost certain bearer; and to further 
these facts, it may be said that half the grapes ea 
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Eerenes: aod the improvements of centuries, have 
are to all who will read and profit by 


175 feet long, 17 wide, with an elevation of 
about 45°, : 


tivated under glass in Great Britain and Ameri 
are the Black Hamburgh. i 
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“umes a difierent size and healthy appearance. 
jeg And the same thing happens in all kinds and 
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thet such authors as Loudon and his followers 
should designate this grape as the “Red Ham-~- 
” when it is, when well ripened, a jet black, 
is as properly named as it possibly can be 
wider the name of Black Hamburgh. But there 
ign singularity in this vine, which is not perhaps 
gen in.any other kind, which is, that the whole 
ce of fruit on a vine, in a damp season of its 
ing, is red; and on the contrary, if a fine 
many season, it ripensa jet black. And hence 
gcommon saying among the gardeners at Hamp- 
ion Court, of a damp humid season, that “the old 
would produce red Hamburgh that year.” 
fact is, that this fruit, like many other kinds, 
mrely ripens well without the influence of sun 
wdair ; and many instances of the above men- 
tioned may be quoted in this country, in different 
of the true black Hamburgh vine ripening 
itsfruit of a red color. 

From the manner of treatment of this vine and 
wany large ones, as that of Cumberland Lodge, 
managed by spurring, we may draw an inference 
that it is the most correct system, as, certain it is, 
that the heaviest crops of grapes from the spaces 
covered have been obtained under that method ; 
udalthough many fine crops of this grape have 
been grown from the caning system, it is very 
doubtful, if a fair trial was given to two separate 
houses of the same dimensions for a number of 

rs, if any system, either known or that could 
Giaiccted, would answer so good a purpose as 
that of spurring, and allowing a vine to extend its 
branches so far as its nature requires, without ex- 
hausting its strength and constitution into a fee- 
ble habit, by overbearing it, when ina young 
slate; (a system often adopted, and the cause of 
many fine houses of grapes being crippled in their 
infant state.) The coiling, caning, and Thomeroy 
yg have their respective merits, where pro- 

and local circumstances predominate ; but 
Where space and time are in unison with a well 
matured soil for vines to root into, and other cir- 
tamstances congenial to the full development of 
the,vine, I think the spurring system will be 
found the most profitable where houses are to be 
tablished for a number of years. 
‘Iimay be laid down as ageneral Jaw in the 
vegetable kingdom, that every plant or tree, to 
i me to its proper size and yield its best and 
freatest produce, should be allowed to extend to 
ig proper growth without being curtailed by any 
tiificial means ; and it will be found in the grape 
in all other kinds of fruit, that whenever the 
free born limbs of nature are cramped or curtailed 
ther to hasten or confine fructification into a 
contracted space, that the natural habit and vigor 
§ Lsuch plants are in a measure retarded and sus- 
pended from that habitual character they would 
otherwise attain. Jt is alsoa fact well known, 


that the vegetable kingdom like the animal, in rapa ale 
renewing its progeny from one family to another, eo ecke vie fora fall bree WDEP'S eERTS”” 
assumes a different force of natural habit, as re-| 0¢3 Baltimore, Md. 


gels more or less vigorous stature, health and 
general feature; hence the oak spreads its acorns 
im ‘round at the same time, season, soil and location; 
ff but the young plant arising therefrom, in course 

of years, with the same favorable situation, as- 


die ibis fact, and rather to be regretied,) ~ 


could mow, and to leave the grain in good order 
cut the straw close to the ground. 


tion of this new cradle, and the facility with which 
it may be used, are great recommendations. 
cannot but think that if this implement were more 
extensively known, it would be considered a 
great acquisition to the farmer’s stock of tools, and 
that it would be the means of saving him much 
time and labor. 


A HALF DURHAM BULL CALF—ror sate. 


HALF puRHAM, being got by a full bred Durham bull, 
which he sold last December for $300, and out of a very 
large Cow owntd by him. The cow when he bought her 
was represented as half Durham, but as she 
gree he designates her offspring as half Durham. His 
sire was a noble animal, out of an im and got 
in England by one of the Colling’s bulls. To any ethle- 
man who may desire an improving cross, and who may 
be averse to give the higher price of the full bred Dur- 
hams, this calf offers an excellent opportunity, ashe has 
all the fine points of the latter, and would be taken by an 


to test it—management of ‘‘ hard-pan” soils—on the ap- 
‘plication of lime—Address of J Buel of N. Y.—an 
account of the black Hamburg Grapevine— improved 
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IMPROVED GRAIN CRADLE: ) «>: 
Rev. Henry Colman—Dear Sir :—WhenIlast 


new at Jeast in this part of the country, which Mr. 
Charles Vaughan, of Hallowell, Maine, had sent 
to you, and recommended as a substitute for the 
sickle and cradle in harvesting wheat. Mr. 
Vaughan has described it in an article which was 
copied into the New England Farmer of the 2d 
ult. Having had opportunity to witness its oper- 
ation in harvesting wheat, rye and oats, 1 am ve- 
ry happy to agree with Mr. Vaughan in the opi- 
nion expressed by him, that the use of this im- 
plement will be a great saving of labor. And 1 
think that farmers are under great obligations to 
him for his praiseworthy endeavors to make them 
acquainted with a tool, at the same time so valu- 
able, so cheap, and so easily constructed. 

The advantages of Mr. Vaughan’s cradle, are, 
that four times as much grain may be harvested 
in a day with itas with a sickle, and that the straw 
may be cut as close to the ground as in mowing 
grass, so that no waste stubble is left. It ismuch | 
lighter, more easily made and kept in repair, than 
the common clumsy cradle, which is burdensome 
for a man to bearon his shoulder, and which to 
swing all day, requires great strength and effort. 
To reap half an acre of grain, is considered a fair 
day’s work ; and to do this well, a man must have 
had some experience in the business. To use the 
old-fashioned cradle, requires so much dexterity, 
that, with us, it is almost a trade by itself; and a 
cradler demands and receives two or three times 
as much pay as a common laborer. With the 
improved cradle, after a little use, a good mower 
will be able to reap as much ground in a day, as he 


to bind up. It is no inconsiderable advantage to 


The cheapness and simplicity of the construc- 


I am, dear sir, 
Very truly, your obliged friend, 
DANIEL P. KING. 














The subscriber has a beautiful red and white bull calf, 
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rted cow, 
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two extensive 


he flatters himself that 


best poseible manner and on 


Corn and Tobacco Cultiva- 


tors 
Superior Grain Cradles 
Weldron Grain and Grass 
Scythes 
Farwell's Patent Double 
Back Grass Scythes and 
Snathes 
Hay Forks and Rakes 
Manure Forks, Shovels,&c. 
English Corn Hoes 
Superior American made 
Casteel Hoes, with han- 


dles 

Wheat FANS, of various 
sizes 

Mattocks, Picks and Grub- 
bing Hoes 

Corn Shellers 





—— 


ts 


ltural Implements inc} an exte 
fron Foundry.” Trip feomenne With there fanaa 
and the tnost expesienced workmen, (many of whom hae 
been several years in his employ) and the byrne. 
satiefaction to his customers, his object is ed el rr 
self to useful implements, and to have them made in the 


FARMERS’ REPOSITORY, _ 
RATT STREET, 
Between Charles & Hanover sts. Baltimore, Ma, 
During the last fi the P 
uring beta Mar iplesie rads AY 


the manufacture of A. 


continue to 


reasonable terms, a 


The following are sume of the leading articles now og 
hand, viz. his own Patented Cylindrical Straw 
various sizes and prices—these machines have never been 
equalled by a similar machine in any part of the world, 


Cutters, of 


Threshing Machi ' 
or without heres poke 


Spreaders 
A great variety of 
of all sizes, with wrought 
and cast iron Shares 
Swingle Trees and Hames. 
Also, a great variety of 
Plough Castings, con 
stantly on for sale 
by the piéce or ton. All 
ae Machine 
made to order ; repairs 
Ploughs and M * 
done at short notice 
Liberal discount made to 
those who purchase to 
sell again. 


ki 











F. H. Smith’s Patent.Lime 











Allkinas of Grass SEEDS and Seed Grain 
sold by him, and particular attention paid to 
ty. 
 Likewico constantly on band a 


thet gal 


ral assortment of 
Mr. D. Landreth’s superior GARDEN SEEDS, raised 


byhimself, and warranted genuine. All communications 
by mail, post paid, will receive prompt attention. 
jy 4 J. 8. EASTMAN. 


MULBERRY TREES. 
75,000 Chinese Morus Multicaulis, all om their own 
bottoms, of various sizes, from one to six feet, at 
the lowest prices. The wood is well matured and 
very perfect, and they bave become acclimated, by 
oocceunre eee in a most ah poy location 
—Prepar ttings will be supplied at the low- 

est rates. 

3,000 hybrid short jointed Malberry, with leaves, 
very hardy and on their own bottoms—5 to 68, 
in height. 

20,000 Chinese Morus expanse, with largesmooth glow 
sy leaves, very succulent and nutricious, sad 
ly loved by the worm. Thisisa reer. 4 , 
le variety for the North, bein, 

none more highly esteemed in 
fled on the whiite may which increases. 
their hardihood, and are 5 to 7 feet in beight— 

This is the only engrafted kind. 
3,000 Dandolo or Mozettiana Mulberry, 1 and ion 
. 





old from seed, a most excellent variety, with 

leaves and very hardy 
10,000 Brusea Mulberry, very hardy 
25,000 Florence Mulberry, leaves nearly entire’ 
30,000 white Mulberry, | to 2 years o 

65 Ibs. white Italian Malberry Seed 

750 Ibs. white and yellow Sugar Beet Seed 
Priced catalogues of the above, and of Fruit 
Ornamental! Trees, Green House plants, Bulbous 
Roots, splendid Dablias, and Garden, tural 
Flower Seeds, sent gratis to every applicant. 
sent per mail will meet prompt attention, and the 
be packed carefully and forwarded as desired. 
nies or individuals desirous to contract for large numbers 
of trees will be dealt with on the most liberal terms. 
WM. PRINCE & SON, 

New York, Nov. 22—28. 4 
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